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TWO KINDS OF TEACHERS. 


Wedo not mean to assert that there are only two kinds 
of teaching or only two classes of teachers, but we wish to 
speak now of but two which are often to be met with. 

1. The teacher who does all the work for the pupil. There 
are many of this class,—kind hearted souls,—who help their 
pupils over all hard places; gifted talkers,—who do all the 
reciting for their scholars. We often meet such and were it 
not for the thought that the children were sufferers,—we 
might be amused at their proceedings. Visit the school of 
one of these teachers and you will find the pupils constantly 
saying to the teacher, “I can’t do this” or “I don’t under. 
stand that,’—and the teacher readily answering, or doing 
the work forthe pupil. Now this may be well or it may not. 
If it is the result of a sort of habit,—fostered by the teacher, 
—of giving up at the slightest appearance of difficulty and 
seeking aid from others, it is all wrong. One prominent ob- 
ject in attending school is to learn how to study and how to, 
surmount difficulties. _It is the teacher’s duty,—not to do al 
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the “hard sums,” or answer all the difficult questions,—but 
rather to encourage the pupils to persevere—to work for 
themselves, and, occasionally, to give them a suggestive hint 
which will prove a little aid to help them get at the truth 
Really the teacher’s main work is to incite and encourage 
pupils to learn for themselves,—occasionally giving a sugges- 
tion which will serve as a sort of “key” for unlocking “the 
difficult point. But this “key” should be applied and used 
by the pupil, and not by the teacher. We recently heard a 
young lady speaking to another of her teacher somewhat thus: 

“QO, I do like our teacher so much. He makes everything 
so easy and explains every thing for us so nicely. If we 
have a hard example in arithmetic or algebra, he always 
goes to the board and performs it for us. Why, we can’t 
help learning,—he tells us every thing, and all we have to do 
is to listen.” 

Now, to say the least, this was no compliment to the 
teacher, though intended as such. To our mind it went far 
to prove that that he was simply a talker and not a teacher. 
This young lady was captivated by his “gift of gab,’—and 
be made all difficult examples so easy and simple by doing 
them himself, and thus relieving her from all thought and 
effort,—that she felt perfectly satisfied, and thought the 
teacher was just the best teacher that ever was,—and she 
will not discover the error until the “leading string” is cut 
and she is left to act for herself. Then, too late, perhaps, she 
will learn that mere talking is not teaching,—that being told 
is not learning. ‘Teachers of this class are somewhat nu- 
merous, and, for the time, they are popular. But their work 
will not stand the test, and the future will show that they 
were not, in the true and best sense,—teachers. 

2. The true teacher who inspires his pupils with a desire 
to learn and then teaches them how to learn. The number in 
this class is much less than in the preceding. ‘They are com- 
paratively rare.and their true worth is not easily estimated. 
They enter upon their work with a real fitness for it and a 
spirit of devotion which can only attend a love for a work. 
They aim principally to create or cultivate a love for informa- 
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tion, a desire to learn and then strive to guide in the right 
way. Instead of telling the pupils every thing, or perform- 
ing the difficult problems for them, they inspire them with 
confidence in their own ability, and cause them not only to 
feel that they can and will overcome difficulties, but also that 
their true intellectual growth demands that they should do so» 
When the pupil, as the best sometimes will, comes to some 
problem or principle which is really above his comprehension 
he will need, and should have some aid. But this the true 
teacher will not give in the direct doing of the work, or sol- 
ving the problem. He will rather strive to awaken the mind 
and stimulate thought by a few incidental and appropriate 
questions,—and by a slight indirect aid will lead the pupil 
to take the main step himself and to feel that his mind has 
really grasped the subject. 

While the true teacher will never allow his pupils to be- 
come discouraged, or to feel that they are expected to do 
what they really can not do, he will earnestly endeavor to 
incite in thern a spirit of patient and persevering thought 
and investigation. He will make constant efforts to teach 
them how to learn,—and so to learn that they will clearly 
understand and also be able to give a clear expression of 
their understanding. In other words, he will teach them both 
how to learn and how to tell what they have learned. Reader, 
to which of the two classes have you attached yourself? 





TALKS ABOUT TEACHING. 
BY TOCK—A LA DIO, 
p No. IV. 

Wuisperine in school is a cause of much mischief—and 
wherever it prevails to any extent, there will be found -its 
twin companions, disorder and bad lessons. Hence, to eject 
this uoruly elf from the school room is highly necessary. 
But as regards the manner in which the thing is to be accom- 


plished, there exists a wide diversity of opinions. Some 
recommend a self-reporting system which is of itself a very 
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good system, provided you are blessed with the right sort of 
pupils to deal with, as it tends to relieve the teacher of much 
watchfulness and care. But unfortunately the children of 
our schools are not all perfect embodiments of honesty and 
truth. Too many of them have been taught, at their own 
homes perhaps, either by pecept or example, prevarication and 
falsehood, and how can they be expected to be in all instan- 
ces themselves truthful and honest. Other teachers promul- 
gate some kind of a law against this offense, and for every 
transgression thereof threaten a punishment. The object of 
such a law is, through the terrors of the annexed penalty to 
, drive whispering from the school room. But it seldom suc- 
ceeds—for in such instances, the almost universal and inhe- 
rent impression among the scholars will be, that every whis- 
per which they can effect, and every communication which 
they can make unseen by the teacher, is “lawful plunder” 
and Argos-eyed indeed will the teacher be, who with such 
an understanding among his pupils, is yet able to detect 
every violation of his rules. ° 

I have now in my mind a school which is managed upon 
this very principle. Being upon intimate terms with the 
teacher, I occasionally visit him while at his daily duties; 
and it is really amusing to notice, as I have at such times, the 
various shifts which those scholars who are disposed to com- 
municate will resort to, in order to accomplish their purpose, 
For instance, Thomas thinks of something that he would 
like to say to John, who sits two or three seats ahead of him 
in the same range. Accordingly he takes his slate, indites 
upon it the particular message, directing in capitals “ For 
John.” He then places it quietly upon thg floor, and with 
his foot gently moves it forward beneath the next desk, the 
_ occupant of which, understanding its destination, passes it 
in the same manner forward to the next, and so on until it 
reaches John, who, watching his teacher’s eye, takes up the 
slate, reads the message and by the same underground rail- 
road process returns an answer. Susan wishes to say some- 
thing to Mary who occupies the seat directly in front of her. 
Placing her Arithmetic upon the desk she bends her face 
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over it, as if zealously studying a rule, while in reality she 
is but telling her friend of a new dress or anticipated holiday. 
Others will take the occasion to whisper whenever any par- 
ticular movement is made, such as going to or from recita~ 
tions. passing in and out of school, etc., well knowing that in 
the little confusion and noise attending such changes, any 
chance of detection is lessened. Others, as I have observed, 
have become such experts in the art of dissimulation as to 
be able to sit upon the recitation bench with closed books, 
folded arms, and eyes upon the teacher, and at the same 
time whisper to those sitting on either side, without moving 
their lips or making a sound sufficiently audible to reach the 
teacher’s ears. 

Occasionally an offender is caught, and then woe betide 
the unfortunate delinquent. But where one is detected ten 
escape. And this same teacher once remarked to me that 
he was troubled with but very little whispering in his school, 
when as any visitor or disinterested third person might readily 
observe, whispering and communicating are frequent, and 
only to the teacher are they “out of sight.” 

Now it is evident that these two systems are but two op- 
posite extremes, in which one trusts everything to the pupils, 
and the other trusts nothing to them. Obviously then, the 
proper medium is between the two. Very seldom should 
pupils be required to report, in a body, either their own.or 
others’ delinquencies, for there will always be some who will 
seek to shield themselves behind others, and thus a false or 
very imperfect report of the school as a whole is obtained. 
If self-reporting is to be encouraged at all—let it be volun- 
tary, alone, and in person to the teacher. 

Again, it is well enough to make a few rules but utter fol- 
ly to affix an inexorable penalty for every violation thereof. 
Leave that to be determined by the time, place, character of 
of the offense, ete. 

Generally speaking that system is the most efficacious, as 
well as the easiest to sustain, which appeals the most directly 
and powerfully to the self-respect and standing of the child. 
If he can be made to realize that every violation of the rules 
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of the school, is liable to lower his rank in the school, the 
restraint will be far more eflectual and salutary than fears of 
chastisement. 

Finally, whatever plan for the suppression of communica- 
ting may be adopted—if it be deemed a good and feasible 
one, persevere in it, and not experiment from one plan to 
another. Don’t be discouraged though there be an occa- 
sional violation of good order. We have heard of schools 
where there was said to be no whispering from “one week’s 
end to another”—but never saw one. We fear that they 
are myths and not veritable assemblages of junevile flesh 
and bones. 





TEACHERS. 


[From Superintendent Camp’s excellent report, made to 
the present General Assembly, we make the following ex- 
tracts. The facts and suggestions are deserving of special 
consideration. If female teachers are to be mainly employed 
in our common schools we certainly hope their services may 
be more fully appreciated and more justly rewarded. Our 
advice is “Employ good teachers, treat them kindly, reward 
them generously.” Res. Ep.] 

TEACHERS. 


An important fact to be noticed with regard to teachers is 
the change which is gradually taking place in the employ- 
ment of young women in the place of young men in a large 
proportion of the district schools. ‘The custom in these 
schools was for a time almost universal to employ male 
teachers in the winter terms and female teachers in the sum- 
mer. As graded schools were organized, all the departments, 
except the highest, were usually placed in the charge of young 
women and some degree of permanency was given to the 
work of teaching in these schools; but in the ordinary mix- 
ed district school change was still made twice a year. ‘The 
practice of employing young women in these schools for the 
whole year is now becoming common. ‘The change in this 
respect has been greater for the last three years than ever 
before, and especially for the last year. 
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In the winter of 1861-62, there were 983 male teachers 
engaged in teaching in common schools. In the winter of 
1862-63, there weree 818, ora decrease of 165. In the 
former year, there were 927 female teachers in the winter, and 
in the latter year, 1236, or an increase of 309. 

In the summer of 1862, there were 243 male teachers in 
the common schools; in the summer of 1863, but 137, ora 
decrease of 106. There were 1790 female teachers, in the 
summer of 1862, and 1900 in 1863, or an increase of 110. 
The larger proportionate increase of female teachers in the 
winter term is partially in consequence of the re-organization 
of schools which had been closed for a time on account of 
the state of the country. 

There has never been any doubt in this state in regard to 
the policy of placing female teachers in the lower departments 
of graded schools, but it has been supposed by many, that 
women could not properly manage or instruct, ordinary dis- 
trict schools in the winter term. 

During the last year sixty per cent. of the teachers of com- 
mon schools in winter, and ninety-three per cent in summer, 
were women. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that well qualified female 
teachers can control and instruct the ordinary mixed district 
schools quite as succesfully as the young men often employed 
in these schools in the winter. The practice of engaging 
young women for the winter schools affords an opportunity 
to continue the same teacher in these schools through the 
year, and thus avoid that frequent change of teachers, which 
has been a great evil in country schools. 

We regret to be obliged to say that in a number of in- 
stances, inexperienced and unqualified teachers have been 
employed, and the schools have utterly failed to accomplish 
the work for which they were organized. It would have 
been better for the pupils attending such schools and for the 
state, to have had the school-house closed for the term or 
even for a whole year, and the children and the community 
saved from the consequences of inefficiency and ignorance 
which could result in no good. , 

District committees too often neglect to make the effort 
necessary to secure good teachers, or employ their own rela- 
tives or the relatives of friends, not on account of any fitness 
for the position, but simply to gratify some personal wish. 

There were employed in the common schools of the state 
the past year, five hundred and twenty-three teachers who 
had never taught before. In the admission to the school- 
room, of so many young teachers, every year, great caution 
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and constant, vigilance are necessary, that the schools and 
society do not ultimately suffer from this inexperience. The 
demand for intelligent young men and women in other de- 
partments of labor which is more renumerative than teaching, 
is constantly withdrawing skillful and well qualified teachers 
from the common schools. ‘The wages paid teachers are less 
in Connecticut than in many other states, and the induce- 
ments for experienced teachers to leave teaching in this state 
are great. ‘I'he remedy for this condition of things is to be 
found partly in a just increase of wages, especially of female 
teachers; by encouraging talented young men and women 
to prepare themselves specially and thoroughly for teaching, 
and by making the most efficient arrangements for the edu- 
cation and training of such to an acquaintance with the 
best methods of school-organization aud instruction. 

Though the number of male teachers in common schools 
is gradually decreasing, it is nevertheless true that a larger 
number of those engaged in this work are making it a voca- 
tion to which they are giving their time and talents as toa 
life work, and the result is that there is an increase in the 
“esprit de corps” of the profession which must tend to ele- 
vate it, aad command the respect of those in other professions. 
The union of these teachers in the State ‘Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and in local associations, and their presence at ‘Teachers’ 
Institutes and educational meetings, help to give a better 
tone to public sentiment, and to improve the common schools 
of the state. 


TEACHERS’ DANGERS. 


IncipENT to every occupation and profession among men 
there are peculiar dangers. Painters are afflicted with the 
“ Painter’s colic.” The burnishers of steel die of consump- 
tion. Tailors and shoemakers are in danger of being hump- 
backed and round-shouldered ; and if put to the work very 
young, they have bandy-legs to match. Watch repairers 
become squint-eyed, and mere technical lawyers become 
squint-ininded. Rich men are prone to be too conservative, 
and mere politicans too radical. Surgeens treat human 
nerves, as though they were pack-thread, and clergymen often 
lose all relish for innocent enjoyments, become austere and 
sanctimonious, and are in danger of skipping the duties of 
this life, in the intentness with which they look after another, 
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Now the teacher’s vocation is by no means exempt from this 
common lot. It has its peculiar exposures, and against them, 
therefore, the teacher should exercise constant vigilance. In 
the school-room, the teacher is, and must be, the ultimate 
court of appeal. All questionable points, whether in lessons 
or in conduct, come before him for adjudication. He holds 
accounts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction. He deter- 
mines all questions of law, as well as all matters of fact. 
His “terms” last through the year, and probably he decides 
as many questions each day, as the highest court, in any state 
or nation in Christendom, does ina twelvemonth. Now all 
this tends to make him dogmatical and opionated. I do not 
say, it necessarily produce dogmatism, or stubbornness in the 
defence of opinions; but I do say that it tends to these odi- 
ous qualities, and unless this tendency be counteracted, it 
will produce them. His decis ons, too, he makes extempora- 
neously. He can not, like a court of Chancery, keep a case 
before him, until the original parties are dead, and their exec- 
utors or administrators come in to pray for judgement. This 
state of things necessitates promptness, if not precipitancy, 
in the formation of opinions ; and dence an incautious teacher 
in his intercourse with men, is prone to decide all social, na- 
tional, or international questions,—questions involving ‘com- 
merce, diplomacy, or war,—in as summary a manner, as 
when he presided in the school-house forum, and decided 
contested points about accent or number, apples or nuts. 
Now against all circumscription and narrowness in the range 
of thought and speculation, teachers should stand guard 
continually. They should practice counteracting mental 
exercises to prevent their minds from becoming microscopic 
and pedantically nice; in the same way that a sensible tailor 
or shoemaker practices counteracting physical exercises 
against being bow-backed. ‘The teacher should constantly 
aim at that enlargement of mind, that amplitude of view, 
which will assimilate the operations of the school-room to 
the grandest allairs of life, instead of contracting the grand 
affairs of life to the narrow dimensions of the school-room. 
By intercourse with business men, he should rectify his gen- 
eralizations, and by conversation with the progress of the 
great and busy world, he should give his mind a centrifugal 
impetus, which will enlarge the diameter, without increasing 
the eccentricity of its orbit. ‘There is still another point 
which I hope no one will deem too trivial to be noticed in 
this connection. Some teachers suffer under those nervous 
phenomena, commonly called Fidgets. Twirling a pencil- 
case or watch-key ; stroking down a watch-guard ; fumbling 
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with 4 button; making the fingers ride pick-a-pack ; rocking 
the foot ; swinging the arms; shrugging the shoulders; see- 
sawing the body; drumming with the fingers; snapping or 
cracking the joints; soloing on a whistle or a key; thrusting 
the hands into the pockets, or—contemptible sight—hanging 
up the arms, like herrings to be dried, at the armholes of the 
vest; in fine, all sorts of ungainly movements, fibrous twitch- 
ings and small spasms generally, constitute the odious tricks 
Irefer to. Whether these unseemly exhibitions are electric 
in their nature; whether they operate as an escapement to 
carry off superabundent nervous fluid, J pretend not to de- 
cide; but I would respectfully suggest to all school-examin- 
ers, whether such manners do not disqualify for teaching. 
For their own sakes, and especially for the sakes of the chil- 
dren, let all teachers call in a surgeon, if necessary, to erad- 
icate these nictitating membranes, or to cut off the nerves 
that lead to them. Horace Mann. 





WHAT TEACHERS HAVE. 


In our schools are to be found the greatest elements of 
hope for our country and for the world. Bright talents are 
there, which shall find and follow the foot prints of the Deity, 
and reveal to us more of his attributes, by revealing to us 
more of His marvelous works. ‘The vivid genius is there, 
which will find new chords in the human soul, to be thrilled 
with joy. The capacities of benevolence and duty are there, 
which shall add hosts to the now feeble bands of philanthro- 
pists, who shall go forth to do battle with the giant iniqui- 
ties of the world,—with the Titanian sins of intemperance, 
of oppression in all its forms, with the spirit of war and 
with bigotry. ‘The executive and administrative talent is 
there, which for good or for evil, shall ere long find its way 
into the counsels and guide the energies of the State, or the 
vaster energies of the nation. These powers and possibili- 
ties are all there, and it is hardly a license of speech to sa 
that you, teachers, hold them as in the hollow of the hand. 
Go to your work then, as if worthy the custody and steward- 
ship of these mighty interests. Replenish your energies by 
the hopes which such resources legitimately supply. Look 
forward to the glorious results which fidelity on your part 
must assuredly produce. Stand among your pupils like 
prophets and seers, and labor to bring nearer the vision which 
your prescience reveals. Consider yourselves, as you truly 
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\are,—vicegerents of God, placed in authority over the richest 
of all his provinces, and responsible to a great extent, for 
their beauty and grandeur and moral well-being. 

Here is a boy who seems headstrong and obstinate,—stub- 
born almost to sullenness ;—analyze the case ; it may be, that 
this exhibition of character is founded upon the noble, though 
untrained principles of conscience and firmness ; and if it so 
be, you have only to manage the case wisely, to make 
another Martin Luther of him;—a man who will defy the 
Papal anathemas of his day, as did the old hero of Witten- 
burg, in the fifteenth century. Here are two playmates, 
bound together as it were by some congenial affinity, diligent 
in study, conspicuous in recitation; but vehement and vocif- 
erous, almost beyond endurance. Do not alienate these 
youthful Boanerges, by the base motive of rivalry and emu- 
lation ; but rather strengthen their attachment and guide them 
aright, and by and by, perhaps from different parts of the un- 
ion, they may meet on the floor of congress, not to-contend 
with each other, at the head of hostile factions, but to lift their 
voices together, like true sons of thunder, against corruption 
in high places. Here is an unsophisticated child, whose voice 
falters and his eye moistens, as he reads the story of some 
wounded or imprisoned bird, or of a hare pursued to its death 
by hounds, quadruped and biped. It was a beaming seraph 
from the throne of God, then nestling in his heart, which 
choked that voice and bedewed that eye. Save him ffom 
the profanation of ridicule and levity: In the fullness of 
time, he will go forth to give sight to the blind, to loose the 
tongue of the dumb, to gather the insane from their living 
tombs and heal demoniacs in the spirit and with the power 
of Christ. There sits a little girl, distinguished from all the 
rest by the simplicity of her dress, and by the tenderness 
with which she watches the little ones of the school however 
ill-clad or ill-mannered they may be. No gaudy ribbons de- 
= her eye; no gleeful games can make her forgetful of the 
safety or the comfort of others. Rescue her from the pride of 
wealth, from the frivolity and emptiness of fashionable life; 
and when others shall be wasting their time at theatres and 
assemblies, she will be a ministering angel to the poor, in 
their crowded hovels and cellars, and sweetening the earth with 
her footsteps, as she goes on her errand of mercy and love. 
Another, as quiet of mien, but of bolder resolve, like Mrs. 
Fry or Miss Dix, will stand before Governors and Legisla- 
tures, hushing the storm of partizan warfare by her rebukes, 
and making them, for very shame, if for no better reason, 
provide for the woes of humanity. 
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These, my friends, and such as these, are the lofty motives, 
with which every teacher should go to his school, in the 
morning; with which he should live among his pupils during 
the day; and in the sustaining consciousness of which, he 
should seek, at night, the rest which will prepare him for the 
renewal of his labors. With the faithful and fruitful teacher, 
not a day will pass, in which he will not so modify and en- 
noble the character of his pupils, that they will choose a wi- 
ser and more exalted course of conduct in the eventful crises 
of life. “He will be making better husbands and wives, better 
fathers and mothers, and scattering from afar, blessed eras 
of goodness and joy all along the future course of his pupils’ 
lives. Horace Mann. 





PATIENCE. 


Wuart special need is there to exhort teachers to possess 
their souls in patience? A teacher has no more excuse for 
passion, because of the thousand oversights and.cases of 
forgetfulness, and carlessness, and waywardness in a group 
of young children, than an orchardist has for indulging in 
fits of anger, because his fruits are acrid while they are yet 
immature, or untouched by the hues of the rainbow while 
they are yet unripe. Waywardness and what Carlyle calls 
“un-wisdom,” are in the nature of childhood, as much as 
sourness is in the nature of an apple ora berry, before it has 
had time to be ripened; or, if any one objects to this expres- 
sion as too condemnatory of the nature of chidhood, still it 
can not be denied that such have been the transgressions of 
parents that children do inherit painful susceptibilities of 
evil. Yet infinitely more blameworthy are the fathers who 
ate the grapes, than the children whose teeth have been set 
on edge by their sourness. While human nature remains as 
it now is, we must expect much of inconsiderateness and 
aberration in the young. It is the special function and office 
of a teacher to supply the necessary ameliorating influences. 
But this transforming work can not be done by one day’s 
labor, any more than harvests can be ripened by one day’s 
sunshine. ‘The sun and clouds might well refuse to shine 
and shower, because the various growths of the summer are 
not perfected ina day. Yet with what calm constancy they 
pursue their work; and not the waste and loss of the wide 
wilderness restricts their bounty. Under the slanting beams 
of the vernal sun, the corn germinates, the fruit trees bud 
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and blossom and the vine shoots up its branches. As yet, 
however, for all purposes of human utility, they are worth- 
less. But is the sun wearied or discouraged? Does he not 
ascend the heavens? does he not lengthen his day, and pour 
down upon them his solstitial fervor? Still, neither in the 
corn, nor in the fruit is there any sustenance for man, and 
the young grape is more bitter than wormword to the taste. 
For weeks and months that sun labors on, increasing in the 
ardor of his beams; till at length, the rich fields wave a 
welcome to the harvester; the orchards glow with orient- 
colored fruitage; and in the fulness of gratitude, the grape 
bursts with its nectarious juices. It is the euthanasia of the 
year. It is like the dying psalm of a righteous man. Look 
at that miracle of beauty, the century plant. For lustrums 
and decades, the seasons and the elements labor on to bring 
it to perfection, but seem to labor in vain. It absorbs the 
nurture of generations of cultivators, yet appears to make 
no requital for their care. But at length its slow maturing 
powers approach their crisis. ‘The day of its efflorescence 
comes. ‘The gorgeous flower bursts forth, queenly, beautiful 
as Aphrodite from the waves, and loading the air with the 
gathered: perfumes of a hundred years. And to you, my 
friends, this is the moral;—Not a ray of sunshine ever fell 
upon that plant; not a rain-drop nor a dew-drop ever fertil- 
ized or refreshed it; not a kind office of its guardian was 
ever expended upon it, which is not now remembered and 
proclaimed in the grandeur of its bloom and the richness of 
its fragrance. Learn a lesson from the ancient oaks, which 
you pass daily in your walk to the school-room. In rearing 
them to their loftiness and majestic proportions, has nature 
ever grown weary or impatient, since the day when these 
tiny germs left the shell? Of all the occupations among 
men, the teacher, who knows the nobility of his work, and 
feels its divine impulses, has the least need of patience. The 
delver among the insensate clods, the hewer of wood; the 
operative who spins the lifeless thread or casts the monoto- 
nous shuttle ; the statesman who declares himself constrained 
to warp the eternal principles of rectitude to accommodate 
his policy to the ignorance and selfishness of men; the min- 
ister who tries to soften hearts, which inveterate sins have 
ossified ; the judge who sends human beings to the state’s 
prison or the gallows, one day’s work of whom is enough to 
crush the life out of a man’s heart ;—the soldier who slays 
his fellow-man in battle, or is himself slain; these have need 
of patience,—or something else I know not what; but to 
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enjoin patience upon those whose very office and mission it 
is to prepare children for all the happiness of this world, and 
to bring the kingdom of heaven round about them, is an in- 
tolerable indignity and grievance. 

What I long, above all other things upon earth, to see,— 
what prophets and kings might well desire to see, but as yet 
have never seen,—is a glorious brotherhood of teachers, 
whose accomplished minds and great hearts are bound to- 
gether by their devotion to one object,—and that object a 
desire to reform the world,—to re-impress upon the heart of 
man the almost obliterated image of his Maker. Were 
teachers animated by the spirit which inspires the martial 
hero, such a union and for such an object would not be post- 
poned to be seen by happier men in some happier age, but 
we ourselves should behdld it. And can not the sublimer 
motive give birth to the sublimer effort? Can not those 
whose office it is to reform their fellow-men, be as devoted 
and as valiant as those whose office it is to destroy their 
fellow-men? Is not theirs as gooda fight? Will their songs 
of triumph be less exultant? Will not palms as fadeless 
crown their victories? If we marvel greatly at the bravery 
of men engaged in war, have we not far greater reason to 
marvel at the lukewarmness and unconcern of those who 
are engaged in the holy cause of enlightening and redeeming 
the race? Look at the pages of history for thousands of 
years, and see what those who have sought for militaryg lory, 
—such lurid glory as it is;—have borne and done. Not 
commanders only, but subalterns and common soldiers per- 
form feats of valor that seem incredible; and their bodies 
might be blown to pieces a thousand times, before the bra- 
very of their hearts could be subdued. They scale mountain- 
lifted forts, whose sides are precipices, while rocks like hail- 
stones are falling around them. The blazing hill of the 
terraced battery they charge to the topmost tier. ‘They rush 
to the field where the grape is showered whose vintage is 
blood. As siegers and besieged they fight by day and sleep 
by night, within range of that newly-invented and terrific 
engine of destruction, which can be compared to nothing 
earthly but a voleano on wheels. At the battle of Waterloo, 
Marshal Ney had five horses shot under him, and he dis- 
mounted from the sixth and charged the British infantry 
sword in hand. In naval engagements, how often do officers 
and men ply their guns, till the very ship,——which to them 
is the earth, and their only earth,— is swallowed in the waves. 
When Paul Jones engaged the Serapis, he lashed his ship 
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to the foe in the embrace of death. He received the enemy’s 
broadsides, until his own vessel was almost reduced to a heap 
of floating splinters. Apparently sinking, he was sum- 
moned to surrender. “Surrender,” said Jones, “I haw’n’t 
yet begun to fight.” Where in our ranks are the Neys and 
Joneses and a thousand others of the mighty men of valor? 
Where, amongst us, are the men who will forfeit all prospects 
of worldly distinction, surrender their ease, pledge their for- 
tunes, sacrifice health, and life too, if need be, to uphold and 
carry forward the cause of education, which more than any 
other, is the cause of God and Humanity? If our motives 
are stronger than those of the shedders of human blood, 
why should not our arms and hearts be stronger than theirs 
also? And what do we know under the heavens, or,—lI 
speak it with reverence,—what do we know above the heav- 
ens, which can excel the high emprise in which we are em- 
barked? ‘The world is to be redeemed. For six thousand 
years, with exceptions “few and far between,” the earth has 
been a dwelling-place of woe. There has not been an 
hour since it was peopled, when war has not raged, like a 
conflagration, on some part of the surface. In the haughti- 
ness of despotism, on the one hand, and the debasement of 
vassalage, on the other, the idea of human brotherhood has 
been lost. The policy of the wisest nations has been no 
higher than to punish the crimes they had permitted, instead 
of rewarding the virtues they had cherished. Throughout 
the earth, until lately, and now, in more than three of its 
five grand divisions, the soldier and the priest have divided 
and devoured it. The mass of the human race has sojourned 
with animals,—that is, in the region of animal appetites ; 
and though the moral realms have been discovered, yet how 
feebly have they been colonized. But it is impiety to sup- 
pose that this night of darkness and blood will always en- 
velope the earth. A brighter day is dawning, and education 
is its day-star. The honor of ushering this day, is reserved 
for those who train up children in the way they should go. 
Through this divinely appointed instrumentality, more than 
by all other agencies, the night of ignorance and superstition 
is to be dispelled, swords beat into plowshares, captives ran- 
somed and rivers of Plenty made to run, where the rivers of 
Intemperance now flow. At this sight “ Angels look on and 
hold their breath, burning to mingle in the conflict.” 

But the joys and triumphs of this conflict are not for an- 
gels; they are held in trust for those teachers, who, in the 
language of scripture, will take them by violence,—that is, 
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by such a holy ardor and invincible determination as will 
conquer time and fate, and fulfill the conditions, on which, 
alone, such honors can be won. And if the strong-voiced 
angel, who flies through heaven crying, “ Wve, woe, woe,” 
to the inhabiters of earth, is ever to be silenced, he will be 
silenced by the strong acclamations of those whom teachers 
have been among the blessed and honored instruments of 
preparing for the ransom of the world. Horace Mann. 





WHAT SHALL CHILDREN STUDY ? 
BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


A pRoFEssor in one of the prominent colleges of New 
York has lately remarked that the peculiar defects of the 
students under his charge relate to the primary branches of 
education. He says that students who come well fitted for 
college in the studies prescribed—students much at home in 
the dead languages and the mathematics—cannot write good 
English, and find it impossible to spell what they write cor- 
rectly. It is not a month since a letter was shown to us from 
a New England college, written by the representative man of 
a literary society, which revealed a lamentable lack of spel- 
ling-book. And to come nearer home—to the children among 
whom we move daily—we know a little girl, quick to learn, 
who has attended the best schools that could be procured for 
her all her life, a girl who can play Mozart’s Sonatas with 
good taste and effect, who has been through Colburn’s First 
Lessons and understood them, who has studied geography, 
history, and grammar, yet who, in the writing of a letter oc- 
cupying a page and a quarter of note paper, made fifteen 
blunders in her orthography. Now who is to blame for this 
state of things? 

The matter is become a serious one, alike with parents 
and children, and it will be well to inquire into it by the aid 
of the lights of experience. There are very few persons in 
the world who can recall what they learned of history, and 
geography, and philosophy, and astronomy, before the age 
of thirteen, as anything of positive value to them. We 
would like to have every man and woman who takes interest 
enough in this article to read it, try to recall and survey the 
actual practical benefits resulting from the early pursuit of 
these studies. How much do you know about them now, 
that you learned then? Do youremember a single valuable 
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fact of history, or geography, or philosophy, that you acquired 
then? Are you not painfully conscious that the months and 
years which you devoted in your childhood to the acquisition 
of dry rules and facts, of whose value and relations you 
knew nothing, were thrown away? Do you not feel that if, 
during those years, you had been taught to write the English 
language in a legible hand and in a presentable style of 
composition, you would have gained something that would 
be of incalculable value now ? 

It is notorious that though our people in general are better 
educated than any other people on the earth, the rarest ac- 
complishments are those of good reading and good writing. 
Men and women are coming every day into the active work 
of life with an absolute hatred of the pen. They come out 
of the common schools, the seminaries and the colleges, with 
a decided aversion to the writing of their mother tongue, and 
a marked inability to do it creditably. Indeed, the cause of 
this dislike of writing abides in the consciousness of inability 
to write well. Men get into the business routine of letter- 
writing, after a stupid, formal sort, but are all afloat when 
asked to write a petition to the City Council, or when they 
undertake to write a letter to a newepaper, or even to a friend, 
Women upon whose education thousands of dollars have 
been expended, write the merest baby-talk to their correspon- 
dents, and write no more frequently than they are obliged to 
write. Nothing scares them so much as to be obliged to 
write a letter to either a man or a woman who writes well. 

Now we believe that one of the leading objects of all our 
early training in the schools, should be the acquisition of ‘the 
power to write the English language as readily and as well 
as we can speak it. We believe that the foundations of this 
power can all be laid before the age of thirteen, so that the 
writing of a composition will be a pleasure and not a pain, 
an honor and not a disgrace to the writer. Pefect spelling 
should be and can be acquired before this age. The orthog- 
raphy of the language is something that the childish mind 
acquires just as readily as the mature mind, and childhood 
should abundantly suffice for this work. By the present 
practice, we do not educate, we cram. ‘There is no educing 
of power and faculty—only a stuffing with facts which the 
recipient has no power to state. 

Reformation in the processes of juvenile training has car- 
ried us all backwards. ‘The good old plan of studying, first 
of all, and thoroughly, reading, spelling, writing, and arith- 
metic, was the best plan; and some of the old people, in 

Vou. XI. 12 
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their hand writing and their orthography, shame their grand- 
children of to-day. A child who, at the age of thirteen, can 
write a good hand, spell correctly and express himself by his 
pen in plain English, and who knows enough about arithme- 
tic to make change across a counter without scratching his 
head has done better than ‘most children do. And a child 
who has not accomplished all this, but has devoted his time 
instead to studies so exacting as to forbid attention to these 
more simple and more essential pursuits, has (to the shame 
of his teachers be it said) wasted histime. At the age of 
fourteen, a child will learn more in one month about geogra- 
phy, philosophy, chemistry, etc., than he can learn in one 
year at the age of ten. ‘he time devoted to history by a 
child of ten, eleven, or twelve, and thus taken from that 
necessary to the acquisition of the power of writing well, is 
time wasted; for at the age of sixteen or twenty, more his- 
tory Will be acquired by three days of intelligent reading 
than by a whole term of juvenile study. It does not avail 
to say that discipline and not the acquisition of facts is the 
object sought. There is no discipline for the young mind, 
or even for the mature mind, that equals that which comes 
from the organization and expression of thought; and we 
are doing an absolute wrong to our children by permitting 
them to be defrauded of this discipline, and the accomplish- 
ments and advantages that go with it. Mass. ‘Teacher. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
To School Visitors : 

Copies of the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, have been put up in packages which will 
be sent to New Haven, to be distributed to the different 
towns by the representatives to the General Assembly. 

The Acting School Visitors will please distribute the cop- 
ies sent, to all the members of the board. ‘The report for the 
present year, contains all the school laws now in force, with 
such notes and explanations as seemed necessary to give a 
clear view of the operations of the laws. It is hoped that 
the publication of the laws in this form will secure more 
uniform action under the laws and more universal compliance 
with their provisions. 
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Copies of the compilation of the school laws of 1860, can 
still be obtained from this -office for districts not supplied. 
All the laws relating to common schools which have been 
passed by the General Assembly since 1860, have been pub- 
lished in the Connecticut Common School Journal, and with 
that sent to acting school visitors. 

DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


New Britain, May 14, 1863. 





For the Common School Journal. 
MY FIRST SCHOOL—Cont1nvED. 

Or one boarding place I must speak, for I can never for- 
get the place or the family. ‘I'he house was at the foot of 
a steep hill which sloped to the south-east. Just by the 
house babbled a clear brook which supplied a trough by the 
road-side with water. Nearby was a dam of considerable 
height, over which the water fell in the “ January thaw,” 
whieh happened while I was boarding here, with a sound 
subdued by the distance it traversed before it reached my 
attic into music which comes back now at times witha 
soothifg and even enchdnting power. The sound of the 
falling water was mingled with the peculiar cadence of a 
large pine-tree, on the other side of the house, when the wind 
stirred its leaves. One of those, or the two combined, never 
failed to greet me at the hour of retiring and at cock-crow- 
ing. I fell asleep and I awoke within the influence of that 
music of nature to which none can well be deaf. And 
as the objects of one sense are often very suggestive to an- 
other sense, this melody of the brook and the tree suggested 
to the eye of fancy, kindled by a familiar acquaintance with 
the Pilgrim’s Progress and kindred books, pictures ‘which 
wanted only proper expression to become either poems or 
paintings. 

The house itself was a large story-and-a-half one, unpaint- 
ed, with the end to the road. In front was a huge pile 
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of maple logs, suggestive at once of “sugaring off” in the 
spring, and of generous fires in the winter. Of course, I 
go to this new place after school, and the family have been 
consulted about my coming just then. Let us enter by the 
front door, opening directly into the sitting room. Notice 
on the broad stone which lies before the door, a small iron 
vessel, called a skillet I believe. Near is a hogshead to catch 
the water as it runs from the eaves. Can you guess the use 
of this skillet? Hither all the family, school-master included, 
come in the morning to wash their faces in this “ normal” 
wash-room. We shall find the towel and a looking-glass,— 
about four by six,and the only one in the house—near the 
door as we go in. Within is alarge room, dimly lighted, 
but clean and inviting. A huge fire-place and a glowing 
fire, answer the promise of the wood-pile outside. In 
the chimney corner sits grandpa with locks as white as the 
snow he has seen drifting round the homestead these sixty 
winters. He greets me with a homely welcome, and bids 
me-sit near his own nook. Close to his chair sits a curly- 
headed, rosy-cheeked boy, eyeing alternately the preparations 
for supper, and the strange teacher. Before the fire stands 
the once famous “ Dutch oven,” and on the coals simmers a 
“ spider” full of sausages. On slats nailed to the unceiled 
beams overhead, hang strings of apples, circles o®pump- 
kins and lumps of beef, drying. In one corner is a lad- 
der leading to what is upstairs in our houses. But the mas- 
ter of the house, and his son, my pupil in the first class, have 
come from the barn, where they have been busy with their 
evening “ chores,” and the oven and spider have yielded up 
their contents. So grandpa and I are invited to “ sit in and 
eat.” ‘There is no cloth on the table, nor any “ plate.” The 
sausages aforesaid, are flanked by a dish of potatoes, unpeel- 
ed that their bursting skins may disclose the mealy pulp 
beneath. The biscuit are faultless, and the butter is sweet, 
and all isin abundance. Though the cup that “cheers but 
not inebriates ” is not real “ store tea,” but only ,“ herb tea,” 
and “ seasoned ” with maple “sweetening,” the school-mas- 
ter at least does not complain. Iam told to help myself, as 
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all the rest do. The family were not refined, but they were 
by no means ignorant. [remember that on this first meet- 
ing our talk was of schools, as they were in grandpa’s day. 
How much superior, he said, were the privileges of his grand- 
children to his own. His “schooling” was only for three 
winters, three months each. Schools were better now in 
the books used, in the length of terms, that boys and girls 
could attend them, and—so he was pleased to say—in the 
education of teachers. Supper being over, we gathered 
around that enormous fire-place. Can I ever forget the 
generous, blazing fire on that ample hearth? There was at 
the least a quarter of a cord of wood upon it, and the sup- 
ply never failed. I always carried books with me to my 
boarding-places, and I tacitly claimed the right of spending 
part of my evening in reading. So when conversation lag- 
ged I began to read. Here, as in other places, I was asked 
to read aloud. And so I read to them that wonderful book, 
Robinson Crusoe. It was truly a marvel and a delight to 
that family. Their criticisms were original and amusing; 
their enjoyment of some parts was almost passionate, of all 
it was eager and complete. 

But our reading has an episode. Butternuts and cider and 
apple-pie were brought on at eight o’clock, as regularly as 
eight o’clock came. Contrary to physiology certainly this, 
“but the sleep of the laboring man is sweet whether he eat 
much or little.” Then the fire was replenished, and we had 
“ another spell at Crusoe,” before our early bed-time came. 
I was shown up the ladder to bed, and the candle was set at 
the foot thereof to give light to my apartment. There was 
no earpet on that floor, as there was none in all the house ; 
its furniture consisted of a bed andachair. But such a bed! 
An epicure might have envied it. So high almost as to need 
another ladder to ascend it; so luxurious in its feathery 
abundance ; so inviting to repose in its yielding softness ; so 
comfortable in its equipment of home-made flannel, I never 
saw_one like it elsewhere. I hope the daughter of the house 
had it for part of her marriage portion. It stood directly 
under the roof, through which in some places I could see the 
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stars shining. I needed no lullaby, for the music above 
mentioned sounded always, and when on one or two occa- 
sions, a third part was played by the rain pattering on the 
roof, I was suffused in sensuous enjoyment. 

Grandpa has gone to his rest before now; my two pupils 
are at the head of their own families, doubtless, if they are 
alive; that merry boy may be under the ,turfat Gettysburg, 
or may be leading his regiment in the victorious march of 
the Federal army from the Rapidan to the James; but the 
picture of that family, of that great room and its blazing 
logs, of the evenings spent over Robinson Crusoe, of my 
chamber with its luxurious bed and its matchless music, enter 
so largely into the pleasant memories of my first school, that 


I could not do less than give an entire article to it. 
Hi. B. B. 


May 12th, 1864. 





THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


He learns most and best who has Nature for a teacher, 
and who will leave text-books, good in their places, for a 
more direct communication with out-door life. 

If this be true then, we who are seeking to make our 
schools what they should be, will introduce as much of Na- 
ture into our class-rooms as is possible. If one, weary of 
Stockhardt and Silliman, would open his window, the play- 
ful sunbeams or light breezes, or even the particles of dust 
they blow in, will give many an interesting lesson; and a 
little systematic study of out-doors, in common schools, will 
prepare the pupil for finding | 

“ Sermons in stones, books in brooks,” &c. 

In higher Seminaries and Colleges, the students are con- 
ducted, after a course of Greek and Mathematics, into the 
several departments of Natural Science—the wisdom of 
which it is not for me to dispute. 

How many of our youth, however, are favored with this 
education, or with any beyond that offered by our free 
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schools? Probably not more than one-twentieth have either. 
the means or the disposition, necessary to carry them 
through a collegiate course of study, and the other nine- 
teen-twentieths are sent into the world with only a pretty 
good knowledge of the lower Mathematics, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Chemistry and Philosophy. 

Ask now, a few simple questions to one of these graduates 
from a High School. Has a cow teeth in both jaws? If 
he is not a farmer’s son, he never thought of such a thing 
before. What is the difference between a butterfly and a 
moth, or betweena caterpiller and a worm? How many 
birds can you distinguish by their songs? Is a spider an 
insect ? How does the honey-bee make its cell? A hund- 
red such inquires will be answered by a shake of the head, 
for this is a new field, whose hidden treasures the boy had 
never sought out. 

Here I am taking the common, but erroneous definition of 
Natural History, making it to include only animal life, of 
all grades, from man himself to the lowest sponge, whose 
growth is so like that of a vegetable, that many fail to see 
in it, voluntary motion, which can rank it among animals. 

Every other department of nature is full of interest, but 
because we are living, moving’ creatures, we would rather 
study first and most, about all things endowed with an in- 
stinct and a power of self-motion. 

This study tends to give a child views of a Creator and 
Parent which nothing else will afford. 1 well remember the 
effect which the following fact had upon me. The muscle 
extending down the front of the leg, and behind the heel of 
birds is connected also with the toes, so that when it expands, 
they contract, By bending the body, as a bird does before 
sleeping, he accomplishes this, and fastens himself securely 
to a branch, beyond the power of rude winds to shake off. 

Ah, thought I, if God can thus attend to the minute wants 
of the robin, what will he not do for his children endowed 
with souls? 

Even in Primary schools, there may be taught, without 
the aid of books, many facts which will open to the little 
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minds, an endless topic of thought,—and in the highest grade, 
the subject should be systematically pursued with the aid of 
charts and reference books, 

Objections to the use of hard names in a science, are for- 
tunately dying out, and the proper Latincal classification of 
Cuvier, (which is the foundation of all others,) should be 
carefully learned. | 

Every one must admit that there is a satisfaction in call- 
ing things by their right names, of which the pupil should 
not be deprived. 

Tell the child of six years he is studying about animals and 
birds. When he is eight years older, teach him what Zodl- 
ogy and Ornithology mean. Tell him that a monkey is one 
of the pedimana,—that a cat belongs to the order Felidas, 
an oyster is a bivalvular creature, etc. It will not hurt him 
to limber his jaw with a few technicalities. 

In connection with this study, a moderate collection of 
insects may be made,—teaching of course, the difference be- 
tween taking the life of even a fly needlessly, and for examina- 
tion, for the purpose of gaining knowledge. Moths and butter- 
flies should be brought to the teacher, who may acquire tne 
art of administering chloroform ina merciful manner, yet pre- 
serving the bright colors of the wings. 

Find a caterpillar and feed it, allowing the class to watch 
it in spinning its cocoon,—then patiently keep it through all 
the long winter months, and show how it bursts its prison, 
anew creature, a pure beautiful psyche, with tastes and hab- 
its all changed. 

Take your class also on a walk at four o’clock some fine 
morning, and teach them the songs of twenty or more 
different birds, which may then be heard in any part of the 
country. 

It may not be necessary to spend more than one summer 
term upon this study in the High School, if lack of time be 
urged. So much may be spared surely, if indeed Philoso- 
phy must suffer; it is better so. 

Can not teachers and committees take hold of this matter ? 
Why should not the study of Natural History be made as 
important and interesting as Arithmetic ? 
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For the Common School Journal. 


A PROBLEM. 


Two women having thirty eggs each, offered them to a 
grocer, the first lot at two for a cent, the second at three for 
acent. Tnis he refused, but said if they would put them 
together, he would take all at the rate of five for two cents 
They accepted the offer, and lost one cent by it. How? 

An explanation sufficiently brief and clear to be given to 
children is especially desired. Will some teacher, mathe- 
matically inclined, furnish one ? H. C. 8. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Mitrorp. We visited some of the schools in this place on the 
first of March. A good public High School has been established 
here within the past year, and it is now in successful operation. The 
Principal, Mr. John H. Peck, is a graduate of the State Normal 
School and of Yale College, and he brings to the school, practical 
skill and comprehensive culture. He is ably assistéd by Miss Mary 
Marshall, an experienced teacher of the place, and Miss Fowler, an 
assistant pupil. The school has classes of young ladies and gentle- 
men, whose appearance and recitations would do credit to any school 
in the State. The district school which we visited in the fifth dis- 
trict, was small,quiet and attentive, but in a house badly situated, 
dilapidated, and inconveniently seated, 

It is to be hoped that the enterprize and interest which have se- 
cured so good a High School, may be made to reach the primary 
schools of the town. 


Norwicu. We recently had the pleasure of being present at one 
of the Teachers’ meetings in this city. It was attended by the Teach- 
ers of the central district, and also by some from Greeneville and the 
Falls district,—more than twenty in all. We learn that these meet- 
ings have been held semi-monthly for nearly nine years, much to the 
credit and, we doubt not, to the profit of the teachers and the schools. 
We doubt if any town or city in the State has sustained an organi- 
zation as long or as efficiently. We spent an hour or two in visit- 
ing the several departments of Mr. Allen’s school. All were in 
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excellent condition and the teachers were faithfully performing their 
various duties. We believe that the training which pupils receive in 
this well-managed school, will prove a life-long benefit to them. The 
admirable condition of the desks and rooms, which have been occu- 
pied nearly nine years, reflects great credit upon the Principal and 
his excellent corps of teachers. 


GREENEVILLE. The graded school in;this place is under the charge 
of Mr. J. L. Johnson, and we have never before seen it in so good a 
condition. Theorder was good, and Mr. J. is assisted in the upper de- 
partment by Miss Sarah H. Chamberlin, a well qualified, experien- 
ced and successful teacher. The teachers in the several lower 
grades seemed well fitted for their positions. 


Fautts District. B. B. Whittemore, Esq., who has had charge 
of this school for several years and managed it to very good accept- 
ance, has resigned to take a position in an Insurance office. We are 
sorry to lose Mr. W. from a profession in which he has proved a most 
worthy and valuable member. He is succeeded by a brother who 
has had a successful experience in Massachusetts. 


Witirmmantic. D. P. Corbin, A. M., has a flourishing private 
school at this place. He is a worthy teacher. The East district is 
about to erect a new school-house,—at an expense of some $14,000, - 
We regret that the two districts here could not see it for their inter- 
est to unite in the establishment of a graded school. But few villages 
are as favorably situated for such union. 


Dansury. N. C.,Pond, late of Ansonia, has been elected suc- 
cessor of Mr. Dowd in the graded school of this place. A good selec- 
tion. Mr. Pond has been a successful teacher in this State for sev- 
eral years. . 

AmeRIcAN Institute oF Instruction. The Thirty-Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of this Association will he held in Maine, on the 16th, 
17th and 18th of August. Particulars in our next. 

New Berne. An intelligent teacher, now in the 15th Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteers, having recently visited the schools for con- 
trabands at New Berne thus writes: “ Of the seven schools now in 
successful operation, two are in charge of colored teachers, and the 
pupils pay their tuition. ‘The others are in charge of ladies from the 
North and are free,—the teachers being paid by various societies in the 
North. In these schools there are more than one thousand children 
receiving instruction,—and I can say, from actual ohservation, that 
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I never saw more eagerness to learn,—amounting almost to enthusi- 
asm. Recitations in grammar, arithmetic, geograpay, reading and 
spelling were such as would have done credit to schools of much 
longer standing. A marked improvement is observed in the children 
of the schools longest established, as compared with those in newly 
organized schools ;—this may be seen in dress, manners and lan- 
guage. Evening schools for adults and Sunday schools for all, are in 
successful operation.” 

We have also received a letter from Chaplain Horace James, now 
Superintendent of the Schools of New Berne, &c. He writes very 
encouragingly. They now have about forty teachers actively engaged 
in raising the poor African toa higher life. Mr. James says: “ ‘They 
prove susceptible of culture, and richly repay the efforts we expend 
upon them. When we think of the powerful influence these are 
to have upon the future condition of our country, and how essential 
they are as elements of peace and prosperity, we may justly conclude 
that at this time, it is, perhaps, as important to be educating the ne- 
groes in the sunny south as the more fortunate whites in the North. 
At any rate it is one work, whether there or here, and we are all 
alike educators of our race. God grant us success and patience and 
faith in this grand work. While you keep the springs and the 
streams flowing from the North, we here, in this wilderness of igno- 
rance, will try to direct them so as to make glad this Southern land 
and make it more worthy than it ever has been of association with 
the free North in one glorious Union.” 


t= We have made liberal Extracts from a Lecture of Horace 
Mann, recently published in Barnard’s Journal of Education. No 
teacher can read these extracts without being impressed with the 
feeling that he is called to a great work. We believe that a careful 
perusal of the extract on Patience will do muck to strengthen the 
teacher and lead him to see that the vastness of the results aimed at 
will cause many of the hindrances and annoyances ,which he will 
meet with in his daily work, to seem petty indeed. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Scuoot Economy; A treatise on the Preparation, Organiza'ion, Employment, 
Government and Authorities of Schools. By James Pyta Wicxersuam, A. M.. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 12mo., 
336 pp. Philadelphia ; J. P. Lippincott & Co. 

This is an excellent book, and we'welcome it asa valuable addition to the 
limited list of works for teachers, It was written by an earnest and expe- 
rienced teacher,—by one whose ‘heart is in the great work of Education. It is 
full of useful hints, suggestions and directions, and no true teacher can read it 
without profit. We sincerely thank Prof. Wickersham for the preparation of 
this work. It will do good wherever it may be circulated. 

Tue Frencu anp Eneuisn First Book; or the elements of French and Eng- 
lish Grammar continued ; with exercises for reading andtranslation. De- 
signed as an introduction to “— and Van Norman’s French Class Book. 
By D. G. Haskins. pp. 168. ew York: Barnes & Burr. 

This will be found a useful work for beginners in the study of the French 
Language, and we cqmmend it to the attention of teachers and parents. 
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